











40-Minute Lesson Plan Based on 


TURKEY 


Theme Article, pages 5 and 6 
Aims 
1. To show how Turkey’s position in world affairs is 
determined by her strategic geographic location. 


2. To show how Turkey, once great, is now a secondary 
nation whose destinies are shaped by larger powers. 


Motivation Suggestion 


Pave the way for a discussion of present-day Turkey by 
giving pupils a brief review of its history. Points which 
should be stressed include the ancient tribes that lived in 
what is now Turkey before the Persian conquest; the Byzan- 
tine Empire and its capitulation to the Seljuk Turks; the 
Crusades; the rise of the Ottoman Empire, the modern 
nations once under its control, and its role in European 
power politics during the nineteenth century. 


Pivotal Questions 


1. What is so important about the Dardanelles that 
Turkey, England and Russia should be so concerned about 
its control? 


The nation in control of the Dardanelles can prevent 
ships from leaving or entering Russia via the Black 
Sea. This makes Russia dependent for trade and 
protection on another nation. It also keeps Russia out 
of the Mediterranean — one of England's objectives in 
removing all threats to her lifeline of trade. England 
does not seek outright control of the straits, but she 
wants to keep them in the hands of a weak friendly 
nation. 


2. In the past, how has Russia shown that she wishes 
to gain control of the Dardanelles? 


Russia fought the Crimean and Russo-Turkish wars 
during the nineteenth century for control of the 
Dardanelles. Russia encouraged the Balkans to seek 
their independence from Turkey. 


3. How has England tried to prevent Russia from getting 
control of these vital straits? 


England bolstered Turkish strength against Russia 
throughout the nineteenth century and into the 
twentieth. This was especially evident during the 
Crimean War and following the Russo-Turkish War 
when England was instrumental in convoking the 
conference at Berlin to deprive Russia of her gains. 
4. What happened to Turkey as a result of World War I? 
Turkey was reduced to a second-rate nation. Having 
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Today the Classroom — Tomorrow the World 


lost the Balkans immediately before the war, Turkey 
was further deprived of vast territories including 
Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, Mesopotamia, Arabia. With 
fundamental weaknesses obviously causing the nation 
to decline, a group of reformists banded together, and 
led by Mustafa Kemal, overthrew the Sultan and 
established a republic. 


5. When Mustafa Kemal took over the rule of Turkey, 
he made great changes in the hopes of reviving her strength. 
What were some of these changes? 


He forced Turkey to adopt Western customs. Indus- 
trialization was encouraged; educational opportunities 
were more widespread; church and state were sepa- 
rated; the modern calendar and metric system were 
adopted. 

6. What part did Turkey play in World War II? 
Turkey at first declared herself neutral but indirectly 
aided the Germans through trade, refusal to permit 
the Allies to use the Dardanelles, etc. When an Allied 
victory seemed inevitable, Turkey threw in her lot 
with the Allies by declaring war on Germany in 1945. 

7. Who do you think should control the troublesome and 

very strategic Dardanelles? England? Russia? Turkey? 
U.N.O.? 
END OF 40-MINUTE LESSON PLAN 
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QUICK QUIZ ss 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. On what two continents is Turkey located? (Asia, 
Europe. ) 

2. What three waterways link the Aegean and Black 
Seas? (Straits of Dardanelles, Sea of Marmora, Straits of 
Bosporus. ) 

3. On which of these waterways does Russia want bases? 
(Dardanelles. ) 

4. By what other name was the Turkish Empire known? 
(Ottoman Empire.) 

5. What department of the U. S. Government conducted 
the atomic bomb project? (War Department.) 

6. What two sources of atomic energy were used 
making the first atomic bomb? (Uranium 235 and Plu- 
tonium. ) 

7. How many nations are members of the Security Coun- 
cil? (Eleven.) 

8. What six nations are temporary members of the Secur- 
ity Council? (Australia, Brazil, Egypt, Mexico, The Nether- 
lands, Poland.) 

9. What “Big 5” representative “took a walk” when the 
Council voted to hear a complaint against his nation by 
Iran? (Andrei Gromyko of Russia.) 

10. Who is U.-S. representative on the Security Council? 
(Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., but he is superseded by the Sec- 
retary of State — at present James Byrnes — when latter is 
present. ) 


WE GO TO THE U.N.O.—p.3 


Setting up house in the land of its birth, the U.N.O» has 
gone to work with the overwhelming support of the Amer- 
ican people and peace-loving peoples everywhere. This is in 
marked contrast to the half-hearted reception Americans 
accorded the League of Nations more than twenty-six years 
ago. Then, as now, the nations of the world, having con- 
cluded a devastating war, were looking for a way to end all 
wars. Woodrow Wilson’s solution was a League where all 
nations could solve their differences. 

Today, Americans are aware of the heavy responsibility 
for maintaining world peace. They are keeping in close 
touch with what is going on within the international organi- 
zation — particularly the Security Council’s historic meet- 
ings. 

Discussion Questions 


1. What is the value of having the Council’s meetings 
open to the public? 

2. Do you think the Russian delegate on the Council 
should have withdrawn from its meetings when Russia’s 
request for postponement was not granted? 
Fact Questions 

1. Where is the U.N.O. meeting? 

2. Who is Hussein Ala? Quo Tai-chi? 

3. What are the two “working languages” 
Security Council’s meetings? 


YOUTH AND U.N.O. 


(An editorial from the N. Y. Times, March 31, 1946) 


used at the 


In the queue that waited for the opening of the first session 
in this country of the Security Council of the United Nations the 
accent, as the headline said, was on youth. It was no accident 
that three out of four of the 100 members of “the public” who 
formed in line outside the gates of Hunter College for the fifty 
seats that finally were allotted were under 20. For it is the youth 


of the world which looks forward most hopefully toward this 
attempt to establish a world order that will make future wars 
both unnecessary and impossible. It is the people up to 20 years 
of age who have the biggest stake in the deliberations that are 
being held in i > It isethey who most want 


to see it work. 
The time of the state of the weather may have 
had somethin age of those in the queue. Persons 


of advanci do not forward, no matter what the occa- 


sion, to sev in and rain — though perhaps there 
would have been Ede entation: for the older element if 
nylons had the bait. 

There are y that the majority of the young 
people who stood in line were there as a lark or were seeking a 
thrill. But they must have known that there would be nothing 
very exciting about a group of middle-aged men sitting around a 
curved table talking protocol and making speeches — not always 
in English. We believe most of them were there —as they 
explained themselves — because they realized that here was some- 
thing hopeful in a sick world, a new opportunity being given to 
solve international problems by consultation instead of with 


atom bombs. 

It is never youth that is afraid to try something new. We hope 
the world’s delegates at the curved table will lift their eyes 
occasionally from the gloomy papers in front of them to look at 
the fresh young faces in Block Eight and realize that it is for the 
generation they represent that the decisions must be made. 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA — p. 7 


Dorothea Dix’s fight against the belief that the insane 
were creatures possessed by the devil reveals how recent the 
scientific study and humane treatment of the mentally-ill is. 

Ask pupils if they can recall any instances in their literary 
experiences which would show how the insane were han- 
dled before a humanitarian outlook was adopted. A good 
example is the treatment accorded Mr. Rochester’s wife in 
Jane Eyre. 


Discussion Question 


Compare the treatment of the mentally-ill today with that 
of a century ago. 


ATOMIC BOMB RACE — p. 8 


The United States won the atomic bomb race with Ger- 
many. But even with the war ended, the race goes on. This 
time it is between those allies who know the secret of atomic 
energy and those who don’t. 

Russian scientists no doubt are working feverishly to un- 
lock the secret so zealously guarded by the United States, 
Great Britain and Canada. In Canada, recently, a Russian 


spy-ring possessing significant data on the atomic bomb was 
uncovered. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What do you suppose would have been the result if 
Germany had beaten the United States in the atomic bomb 
race? 

2. Do you think the United States should keep the secret 
of the atomic bomb or share it with all her allies? 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 19 
ACROSS: 1-Turkey; 7-breeder; 9-gem; 10-si; 11-elan; 
16-tag; 19-Ind.; 22-lot; 23-ell; 24-see; 25-pts.; 26-rio; 
30-sendy $2-is; 34-Abo; 35-ferrule; 38-called. 
DOWN: 1-tb; 2-urge; 3-re-elects; 4-Kemal; 5-Ed; 6-yes; 8-R. I.; 12- 
niter; 14-alp; 15-rot; 17-Ali; 18-gloss; 19-Istanbul; 20-neo; 21-den; 29-pearl; 
31-dole; 32-if; 33-sec; 36-Ra; 37-ed. 


13-Eli; 14-arc; 
27-ton; 28-spa; 


Answers to the Citizenship Quiz, p. 12 
1. TALKING TURKEY: 1-a; 2-a; 3-b; 4-b; 5-e; 6-b. 
2. SECURITY COUNCIL: 1-True; 2-False; 3-True; 4-False. 
3. ATOMIC TEST: 1-a; 2-b; 3-d. 
4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-U. S. 
China; 2-Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.; 
Dix; 6-New Mexico. 


, Great Britain, Russia, France, 
3-Turkey; 4-Dardanelles; 5-Dorothea 
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‘2 we 


HE interested and _ well-adjusted 

pupil.talks freely of his school life 
to adults in his circle and is the finest 
testimony to the school’s good work. 
[he greater the number of such pupils, 
the higher the school’s standing in the 
minds of the public. 

Every pupil serves as a Junior Public 
Relations Representative for his school, 
ind he serves best who lives and works 
successfully with others. 

Miss B: We have time today for 
thought on our progress as Junior Pub- 
lic Relations Representatives. By the 
way, I came across a term in a book, 
History of Education, that seemed to 
be more applicable to us than the term 
“representatives.” The word is “ap- 
prentice.” What is your reaction to it? 

James: “1 like it. It sounds as if you 
we learning while you are really work- 
ing at the job.” 

Miss B: “It does seem to fit us. May 
we have some reports on our progress?” 

Alice: “Well, I was telling the ladies 
n mother’s club about how we keep 
yur Personal Progress Books. I was help- 
ing serve refreshments, and one of the 
ladies asked me how I was getting 
long in school this year. It seemed 
. good chance to give them some defin- 
ite information. We agreed that we 
vould wait for openings rather than 
lug it into a conversation. That was the 
lay George brought up the word ‘ob- 
trusive.” You were right about the word, 
George. I looked it up in the dictionary. 
{ think we should all remember not to 
be obtrusive in giving our information 
in order to keep the public informed. 
Chey really are interested, and sooner or 
later they ask questions that give us our 
chance.” 

Miss B: “Alice, can you brief some 

f the reactions you got? Give us just 
me or two that seemed particularly 
significant to you.” 

Alice: “Well, Mrs. Adams said she 
had never heard of students making an 
stimate of their own progress every 
veek. She thought it was a sensible 
vay to fit ourselves to hold any job. 
ler husband likes employees who know 

‘ir faults without his having to point 
them out. I told her in the schools today 

- train people in that. This may in- 

rest you. Mrs. Bartman said she never 

‘ard of students ‘exploring for new 

terests.” She said her oldest son, Sam, 

ted school, but after he became a 
iptain in the Army and had a lot of 

‘+n to manage, he’s decided to go to 


Personal Adequacy 
In Community Life 


A ROLE IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 


school again and learn personne] man- 
agement. I hope I said the right thing. 
I said, “Well, schools change fast these 
days because the world is changing 
fast.”” 

Miss B: “Alice, I think you are en- 
joying your apprenticeship in Public 
Relations. You seem to have handled 
your facts well. I have no doubt that 
your listeners have a renewed apprecia- 
tion of some of the things we are trying 
to do.” 

George: “I have a report to make. 
It was in my own family. Dad got to 
talking at dinner about the new taxes 
and the school’s not fitting us to get 
good jobs and hold them. I said, “Dad, 
don’t you think one of the biggest jobs 
we'll all have is to keep good ideas 
moving if the people of the world are 
going to get their minds off destroying 
each other?’ Then I told him what 
we are doing with Word Trees for 
Junior Scholastic. And did he surprise 
me! He said if you can take words for 
building a good world and grow word 
trees from them, that’s one thing. He 
liked this one from Annabelle Alvarez of 
New Haven. From ‘leadership’ she 
got — Loyalty, Enterprise, Ability, De- 
pendability, Equality, Responsibility, 
Service, Helpfulness, Intelligence, and 
Perseverance. But he said you have to 
be better than that. We are starting 
with half a world that has been ruined 
and devastated. Why don’t you start 
where we really are? Then he took 
‘Ruined’ and ‘Devastated’ and did this: 


(George writes on blackboard) 


Resurrection Decency 

United Eagerness 

Inspiration Vigor 

New-life Arbitration 

Enlightenment Stability 

Denial Thoughtfulness 
Accountability 
Tranquillity 
Envision 
Determination 


George: “Then Dad made up a kind 
of story from devastated that was 
something like what the U.N.O. is try- 
ing to do. He said if people envisioned 
a new world, and if they had enough 
decency, eagerness, vigor, and stuff like 
that, there would be tranquillity in all 
the countries. He was really good when 
} 


he got going.” 
Notice: Please note ehange in Junior 
Scholastic’s Theme Article series in the 





---LAKE LOUISE 
EMERALD LAKE 


in the Canadian Rockies 
This Summer 


Let the scenic wonders of the 
Canadian Rockies...the fun 
of a world-famous resort 
ee hotel...make this your most 
unforgettable vacation! 
Golf, tennis, swimming, fishing, trail riding, 
hiking—in a scenic wonderland. 


Low-Cost 2-3-4-6-Day All-Expense Tours 
from $36.25 up per person. Tours begin 
June 15th at Banff, westbound —at Field, 
eastbound and include accommodation and 
meals at Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake 
Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet and 126 miles 
of mountain motoring. 


ATTRACTIVE 


ALL-EXPENSE 





Air-conditioned train service. These trips 
can also be planned as a stopover en route 
to or from the Pacific Northwest; Cali- 
fornia or an Alaska Cruise. Further infor- 
mation and reservations from your local 
agent or Canadian Pacific. 








announcement box on page 1-T, this issue. | 
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. PRINT IN BINDING 
4T 


what COLOR 


| is a Blucjay ? 


~a ere 


= a 
wear? “ter = 


HER 


If you were to apply your own ideas of 

q color to this well-known bird, it is likely 
you would color some areas incorrectly. 

' But the CORONET sound motion picture, 
THE BOBOLINK AND BLUEJAY, presents 
young bluejays and their parents in full, 
i lifelike, natural color—gives correct im- 
1 pressions to all who see it. It is but one 
of the popular color films in the new 


catalog of CORONET Instructional Films. 





There are dozens of other Coronet natural color sound films 
available on birds, flowers, Indians of the Southwest, life in Mex- 
ico, science, health, safety, vocational guidance and physical edu- 
cation. Some are also available in black and white, and a few as 
subjects which do not require color are black and white only. 

All have been produced in collaboration with subject matter 
specialists for classroom use. Many others are in production. 


Write for the new illustrated catalog of Coronet 
Instructional Films —it will be mailed promptly. 


CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILL. A 


-_ 
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Defeating rabies. Let no one deprive a boy of the character-building companionship of 
his dog. But no one should fail to know when protection against rabies should be giv: 
This dangerous virus disease is fatal unless protection is given in the form of vaccine. A 
animal bite always should be reported to a physician immediately. He will decide wheth: 
or not to use the life-saving vaccine discovered by Pasteur. The Squibb Laboratories ar 
doing their part to supply Boards of Health throughout the country with rabies vaccin: 





FE © ick 


Mother of penicillin is the mycelium shown here, rolling like Marching against flue Pic 

a carpet off a large rotary filter in the Squibb penicillin plant. shows just a few of the 2000 eggs 
The mycelium is that part of the mold which produces the per day used at the Squibb L 
precious droplets of penicillin. As far back as 1940, scientists 
at the Squibb Institute for Medical Research were producing 
penicillin from the earliest cultures of this miraculous mold. 
Later, Squibb scientists established the empiric chemical for- 
mula for penicillin—a most important discovery. A number 
tinea Went toe ven of contributions to the development of this life-saving drug 
sae. the lousy teasfosk fn on old are the result of Squibb research. 





oratories to culture the newly 
veloped influenza vaccine. ‘| 
new vaccine is helping pr 
U.S.Army personnel against 
possibility of an epidemic. It 
be available soon for use b 
vilian doctors. 

fashioned garden, credit this graceful 


beauty with providing man with an 


important drug used to treat certain 
heart conditions. Infinite care goes 
into the preparation of this drug 

Digitoxin Squibb) which is made 

fro oxglove leaves. For exé l 

ae fengiove avin, Vor atanaeie, THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF EVERY PRODUCT 
6000 pounds of the dried leaves yield 

only one pound of the pure crystals IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 
that the Squibb Laboratories supply 


for the use of physicians. Listen to ACADEMY AWARD THEATRE every Saturday 
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Press Association 


OUR U.N.O. REPORTER shows a copy of 


Junior Scholastic to Connie Kahn, the only 
official hostess at Security Council meetings. 
Miss Kahn, a graduate of New Utrecht High 
School in Brooklyn, N. Y., has long been a 
reader of Scholastic Magazines. 


HALF HOUR'S subway ride from 

the Scholastic offices in the heart 
of Manhattan carries me outside the 
territory of the United States. With 
enter the World 
Capital. Officially, for postal pur- 
poses, it is called “World City.” 

The main building of World City 
is the remodeled gymnasium of Hun- 
ter College. Here, until the Security 
Council came, girls in maroon jump- 


an eager step, I 


ers balanced lightly on parallel bars, 
fenced, and swung from trapezes. 

Today, the Hunter College gym is 
the meeting place of eleven men who 
form the highest tribunal in the 
world — the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 

Gone is the basketball and other 
athletic equipment. The Hunter Col- 
lege gym, almost as if by a magic 
wand, has been transformed into a 
dignified, rose-shaded council cham- 
ber. The laughing girls have been 
replaced by sober-faced diplomats, 
unxious spectators, and busy news- 
papermen. 

In this room are gathered the 
hopes and dreams of all mankind for 
peace on earth. Within these walls 
are assembled only about 600 people 
-but outside, the whole world is 
watching. 

Scholastic Magazines, among a 
iandful of news magazines, are of- 
ficially accredited to the Security 
Council. tribute to the 
vouth of America — to more than one 
nillion pupils and teachers whom 
Scholastic Magazines serve. 


This is a 


DELEGATES TAKE SEATS 


The eleven delegates file into the 
ouncil chamber through a private 
luor and quietly take their seats. 
Each place at the curved mahogany 





SITTING IN WITH THE U.N.O. 


Scholastic 
spondent to the Security Council Sessions 


council table is marked with a sign 
giving the name of the country the 


delegate represents. Behind each 
delegate sit his private advisers. 

The semi-circular council table 
rests on a slightly raised floor. The 
delegates sit in apple-green uphol- 
stered chairs. 

Dr. Quo Tai-chi of China, Presi- 
dent of the Security Council, taps 
lightly with his gavel — and the first 
session of the U.N.O. within our bor- 
ders begins. 


NEWSREELS RECORD SCENE 


The acoustics in the council cham- 
ber are perfect. Small microphones 
on the council table, and on the in- 
terpreters’ tables, carry the words of 
the speakers through the public ad- 
dress system to every part of the 
room. 

Not far from where the delegates 
sit are glass-enclosed control rooms. 
which house the newsreel cameras. 
In the rear of the gallery are other 


GENERAL VIEW OF SECURITY COUNCIL SESSION 


By Irving Talmadge 


Magazines’ Special Corre- 


glassed-in booths, where radio en- 
gineers and announcers have set up 
their broadcasting equipment. 

Two sets of wires lead from the 
microphones. One set passes through 
a single glassed-in control room, 
where a U.N.O. official is on duty. 
He is at all times ready to cut the 
Council proceedings off the air, if he 
is given the signal to do so. 

But there is another set of wires 
this official does not control. These 
wires lead to an underground cham- 
ber, where Army technicians make 
complete electronic recordings of 
every, word that is spoken in the 
council room. 

In a “well,” directly in front of the 
council table, are two tables where 
the interpreters and official stenog- 
raphers sit. The stenographers are 
equipped with headphones, to make 
sure they hear clearly every syllable 
that is spoken. 

It is wonderful to watch and lis- 
ten to the interpreters. 





Harris-Ewin, 


shows the eleven members of the 


Council seated at the semi-circular desk at left. Facing the Council, at T-shaped table, are the 


interpreters and the official stenographers. At right is a section of the audience. 


























The five official languages spoken 
at the Security Council meetings are 
English, French, Russian, Chinese, 
and Spanish. Two are known as 
‘working languages.” These are 
English and French. 


TRANSLATION, PLEASE 
After a delegate finishes his speech 
say in Russian or Spanish — it is at 
translated into French and 
then into English, so that everyone 
will know what has said. 
Should the speech be made in Eng- 


once 
been 


lish, it is translated only into French 
and vice versa. 

The tricky job of interpreting the 
speeches of the delegates has been 
assigned to four men. They are ready 
with their interpretations the instant 
the speaker is finished. They deliver 
the translation as quickly and easily 
as if they knew in advance what the 
speaker was going to say. 


RUSSIA TAKES A WALK 


During the first two business meet- 
ings of the Council, three metions 
are made. All three motions concern 
lrans complaint that Russian troops 
failed to withdraw from lran on 
March 2, as they had agreed to do. 
The Iranian complaint also accuses 
Russia of interfering in Iran's in- 
ternal affairs. 

The three motions are: 

(1) To consider the Iranian case 
at once. (A motion made by the 
Egyptian delegate. ) 

2) To receive lran’s complaint in 


writing for private Council study, be- 





COUNCIL VOTES TO HEAR IRAN: with a show of hands, mem- 


bers of the Security Council vote 9 to 2 in favor of hearing Iran's com- 


plaint against Russia. Voting in favor are: 
Kingdom; (2) Byrnes, United States; (3) Hodgson, Australia; (4) Velloso, 


fore deciding whether to postpone 
the case or not. (A motion made by 
the Australian delegate. ) 

(3) To postpone the lranian case 
until April 10. (A motion made by 
the Russian delegate. ) 

The delegates debate heatedly on 
which motion to vote first. They de- 
cide to vote on the Russian motion. 

Ambassador Andrei Gromyko, the 
Russian delegate, watches stony- 
faced while his motion is defeated 
by a vote of 9 to 2. Only Poland 
joins Russia in voting for postpone- 
ment of Iran's case. 

After his motion is defeated. Am- 
Gromyko rises and ad- 
dresses the Council in Russian. He 
seats himself again as an interpreter 
through a translation of 
Gromyko’s words in French. Then 
comes the English translation. 

“For which I ex- 
plained . . the English interpre- 
ter translates Gromyko’s words, “I, as 
the representative of the Soviet 
Union, am not able to take any fur- 
ther part in the discussions of the 
Security Council because my pro- 
posal has not been accepted . . . and 
| therefore leave the meeting.” 


bassador 


hurries 


reasons 


There is a hushed, tense pause as 
the interpreter finishes. All eyes turn 
to Gromyko. Quietly, the Russian 
delegate gathers his papers and 
hands them to an assistant. Then he 
rises, hesitates a moment, and walks 
swiftly from the council chamber. 

The air is charged with excite- 
ment. Reporters run to the phones. 
I look again at Gromyko’s place at 
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(1) Cadogan, United 








the council table. In his haste, he has 
forgotten a few of his papers. 


COUNCIL CONTINUES 

After Gromyko’s dramatic exit, the 
Egyptian motion is voted on and 
passed. Dr. Quo then summons Iran 
to the Council table. 

The Iranian delegate, Hussein Ala, 
takes his place at the Council table. 
Speaking English with a clipped 
British accent, he states the case for 
[ran. 

Before he is finished, a delegate 
moves that the questioning be post- 
poned until the following day. Dr. 
Quo agrees, and adjourns the meet- 
ing. 

Late that evening, I leave the 
U.N.O. compound. I am soon back 
on American soil. With me is an at- 
tache of one of the smaller delega- 
tions. We are both aware that we 
have seen history in the making dur- 
ing this turbulent session of the Se- 
curity Council. 

In the distance, barely a_ block 
away, is a° movie theater. Electric 
lights.on the marquee spell out: 
“Rosalind Russell in She Wouldn't 
Say Yes.” 

My companion notices it and 
smiles. “I wonder if the ‘She’ refers 
to Russia?” he quips. 

Next week in Junior Scholastic, 
Bib and Tuck will interview Connie 
Kahn, the only official hostess at the 
meetings of the Security Council. A 
photograph of Miss Kahn appears 
on page 3. 
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Brazil; (5) Quo Tai-chi, China (as the presiding member, Dr. Quo raised 
his hand for the count, then lowered it); (6) Pasha, Egypt; (7) Bonnet, 
France; (8) Najera, Mexico; (9) van Kleffens, The Netherlands. Voting 
against the hearing are: (A) Gromyko, U.S.S.R., and (B) Lange, Poland. 























Black dia 


Mosque in Istanbul, Turkey. Mosque is Moslem temple of worship. 


ALK about Turkey to a naval 

officer and he immediately thinks 
of the Dardanelles. It is Turkey’s 
control over this vital seaway that 
makes her one of the most strate- 
gically located countries in the 
world. 

Most of Turkey lies in the region 
known as Asia Minor. But a small 
piece. of it lies in Europe. 

Thus, there are two Turkeys: Tur- 
key-in-Asia, which is bordered by 
Russia, Iran, Iraq, Syria, the Black 
Sea, and the Mediterranean. And 
Turkey-in-Europe, which is bordered 
by Bulgaria and Greece, and the 
Black and Aegean Seas. 

Dividing these two parts of Tur- 
key are three waterways: the Straits 
of Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, 
and the Straits of Bosporus. To- 
gether, they form a seaway which 
connects the Aegean and Mediterra- 
nean Seas with the Black Sea. 


RUSSIA SEEKS DARDANELLES 


The nation which controls the 
Dardanelles can bottle up ships in 
the Black Sea, or prevent ships from 
sailing to Russian ports on the Black 
Sea by way of the Mediterranean. 

All the countries which border the 
Black Sea — Bulgaria, Romania, and 

specially Russia — need the Darda- 
ielles as an outlet to the Mediterra- 
nean and the rest of the world. 

Russia has long sought control of 
these vital straits. If Russia con- 
trolled the Dardanelles, the Russian 
Black Sea fleet would be able to sail 
nto the Mediterranean in time of 
var. Or Russia could “seal” the Black 
Sea, so that an enemy fleet could not 
‘nter and strike at Russian ports. 

Great Britain is also interested in 
the Dardanelles. The British lifeline 
‘f trade runs through the Mediterra- 


nean to India. An unfriendly nation 
in control of the Dardanelles would 
be able to cut Britain’s lifeline. That 
is why British policy in the past has 
been to prevent a powerful nation, 
such as Russia, from winning a foot- 
hold in the Mediterranean. 

Turkey, who holds the Darda- 
nelles, has been thrust into one war 
after another as the great powers 
struggled to expand or to protect 
their positions in Asia Minor. 


STRUGGLE FOR DARDANELLES 


In seven separate Russo-Turkish 
wars, the Russians pressed south- 
ward toward the Dardanelles and 
the Mediterranean. Always, they 
were resisted by the Turks, and 
sometimes by the British. 

One war fought largely for con- 
trol of the Dardanelles was the 
Crimean War of 1853-1856. In that 
war, Russia made a determined drive 
to reach the Mediterranean. But the 
Turks, backed by strong British and 
French forces, routed the Russians. 

The treaty which followed the 
Crimean War cost Russia all the 
territory that she had gained in the 
preceding 100 years. The treaty stat- 
ed that Russia was not allowed to 
have warships, arsenals, or naval 
bases on the Black Sea. Although 
Russia repudiated* this treaty in 
1860, it crippled her as a sea power 
for many years. 

In 1914, when World War I set 
Europe aflame, the Turkish Empire 
(sometimes called the Ottoman Em- 
pire) became an ally of Germany. 
One reason for this was Germany’s 
promise to build a Berlin-to-Bagdad 
railroad, which would make Turkey 
more prosperous. 

Russia, at that time ruled by a 





* Means word is defined on p. 12. 


Russia Seeks Control of Dardanelles 
and Two Regions in Northeast Turkey 
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czar (emperor), joined the Allies 
with the hope of being rewarded 
with the Dardanelles. To keep Rus- 
sia's support, the Allies secretly 
agreed to give Russia both Constan- 
tinople (Istanbul) and the straits. 

But this agreement was torn up 
by the Russian revolution. In 1917, 
the Russian communists overthrew 
the czar. They denounced the czar’s 
secret treaty with the Allies, and 
gave up all claims to Constantinople 
and the*Straits of Dardanelles. 

Thus, Constantinople was left in 
Turkey's possession, and the straits 
were opened to all merchant ships 
and warships, except in time of war. 

TURKEY IS DIVIDED 

After World War I, Turkey was a 
broken nation. 

At the beginning of the war, Tur- 
keys territory had totalled about 
710,224 square miles. It included 
Turkey-in-Europe, Anatolia, Arabia, 
Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Ar- 
menia, and Kurdistan. 

But under the Treaty of Sevres, 
signed on August 10, 1920, Turkey 
was stripped of her land until she 
had less than 300,000 square miles. 
Syria became a French mandate, and 
Palestine a British mandate. Mesopo- 
tamia became the independent king- 
dom of Iraq. Arabia also asserted 
her independence, and became the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

Turkey, once the most powerful 
of all Moslem nations, even lost the 
holy cities of Medina and Mecca. 
Armenia was taken from Turkey, but 
part of it was given back in 1921. 
The other part of Armenia became 
a Republic of Soviet Russia. 

These great territorial losses hurt 
the pride of many Turks. But the 
defeated sultan, Mohammed VI, had 
lost all interest in the welfare of his 
country. His only concern was to 
save his life, to preserve his wealth, 
and to remain on the throne. 

The sultan’s indifference to Tur- 
key’s future inspired a group of 
young Turkish army officers to band 
together and save their seemingly 
doomed country. Their leader was 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha — later known 
as Kemal Ataturk. 

In 1922, Kemal Pasha and his fol- 
lowers overthrew the sultan, who 
fled to a waiting British warship and 
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escaped to Malta. The following 
year, Turkey was proclaimed a re- 
public. Kemal Pasha became the first 
President of Turkey. His close friend, 
General Ismet Inonu, was named 
Prime Minister. 

Before Kemal Pasha was in office 
a year, he began a program that 
westernized* Turkey and shook the 
Moslem world to its foundations. 


RELIGIOUS REFORMS 


In the Moslem church, the spirit- 
ual leader is called a Caliph. In the 
old Turkish Empire, the sultan was 
also the Caliph. He was therefore 
head of both the state and the 
church. 

After the sultan was overthrown, 
Kemal Pasha was forced to appoint a 
new Caliph. But he did not want to 
share power with a religious leader. 
So he abolished the office of Caliph. 

By this act, Kemal Pasha divorced 
the Moslem church and the state 
from a union which had lasted 1,200 
vears. He also took education out of 

ie hands of the Moslem church and 
laced it in the hands of secular* 

( hers. 

Education is free and compulsory 
or Turks between the ages of 7 
nd 16 





This was only the beginning. In 
his 15 years in power, Kemal Pasha 
carried out a program which 
changed Turkey from a backward, 
Asiatic nation to a modern state with 
Western manners and methods. 


TURKEY GOES MODERN 


Turkish men were forbidden to 
marry more than one woman at a 
time. Turkish women were encour- 
aged to remove their veils and show 
their faces in public. (In the Moslem 
religion, it is considered shameful 
for a woman to appear in public 
without a veil concealing her face. ) 
Turkish women were also encour- 
aged to get a good education, take 
part in sports, and compete with men 
in business. 

There were other laws. The Turks 
were forced to adopt the Gregorian 
Calendar (such as we use), in pref- 
erence to the Arabic Calendar; the 
24-hour clock; and the metric sys- 
tem. All Turks were ordered to adopt 
family names —instead of calling 
themselves So-and-So, son of So-and- 
So. 

Such acts as these were strongly 
opposed by many Turks. But Kemal 
Pasha proclaimed himself dictator, 
and ruthlessly crushed all opposition. 





He was determined to modernize 
Turkey within a single generation, 
and would allow nothing to stop him. 

In his program to industrialize 
Turkey, Kemal Pasha received a 
great deal of technical assistemce 
from Russia. To pay for this indus- 
trialization, he borrowed huge sums 
trom Great Britain, France, and even 
Germany — promising each of them 
Turkey’s undying friendship. 

In 1936, Turkey’s “strong man” 
won his greatest triumph. At the 
convention held at Montreux, Switz- 
erland, Kemal Pasha persuaded the 
Allies to let Turkey fortify the Dar- 
danelles again. It was decided that 
foreign warships would be barred 
from the straits in time of war. 

In November, 1938, Kemal Pasha 
died. His lifelong friend, Ismet 
Inonu, was elected President of Tur- 


key. 
TURKEY IN WORLD WAR Il 


When World War II broke out in 
1939, Turkey proclaimed herself neu- 
tral. But Turkey soon made a pact 
with Britain, guaranteeing Turkish 
friendship in return for loans and 
armaments. 

In 1941 and 1942, when Germany 


(Please turn to page 15) 
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Key to vital waterways linking Aegean and Mediterranean Seas with Black Sea are Straits of Darclanelles. 
Turkey controls Dardanelles, but Russia wants bases there. Russia also wants Turkish regions of Kars and Ardahan. 











BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


DOROTHEA DIX (1802-1887) 


"Most Useful Woman” 


HEN Dorothea Dix died, a prominent doctor called her the “most useful 

and distinguished woman America has yet produced.” For 40 years, 

this New England school teacher fought to win humane treatment for the 

mentally ill. Her enemies were greed, indifference, and the ignorant notion 
that insane persons should be treated as dangerous animals. 

Today, we know that mental illness must be treated like any other 
disease and that patients often can be cured. In 1840, there were only eight 
insane asylums in the United States. Most mental patients were kept in jails, 
beaten or forgotten. Despite her own frail health, Miss Dix traveled from 
state to state, trying to correct these abuses. 

Until her death at the age of 85, Miss Dix kept up her work. She was 
responsible for founding or enlarging 32 mental hospitals here and abroad. 
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| Text by Marion Secunda 












































sands of miles on her missions of mercy. Once, while she was 
traveling in Michigan, her stagecoach was held up by bandits. 


Drawing by Don Burgess 



































































ATOMIC WORLD 


Il. The Atomic Bomb Race 


By DAVID DIETZ, Author of “Atomie Energy in the Coming Era” 


NTIL 1939, nuclear phys- 
J icists were concerned with 
one major problem: finding a 
way to release atomic energy. 

In 1939, the way was found. 


Had the world been at peace, 
scientists would have labored to 


make this tremendous energy 
serve all mankind. But the 
world was not at peace. 

The problem in 1939 was 


how to use atomic energy 
tool of 
how to devise an atomic bomb. 
As_ President later 
said, “We 
1942 that 


working 


as a 
war —in other words, 
Truman 
knew as 
the Germans 
feverishly to find a 
add atomic energy to 
the other engines of war with 
which they 
the world 


were 
way to 


hoped to enslave 
With 


British scientists 


American and 
working to 
gether, we entered a race of 
igainst the Germans.” 

Actually, it was known in 
1940 that Hitler had set aside 
a large part of the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Institute in Berlin for re- 
“C arch on 


cuscover;ry 


uranium fission. 


But in the U. S., scientists 
were not asleep. In 1939, Pro- 
fessor Albert Einstein sent a 
letter to President Roosevelt. 


urging that America study the 
problem of the atomic bomb. 


President Roosevelt wisely 


ap- 
pointed a committee to look 
into it. In February, 1940, a 


fund of $6,000 was made avail- 





early as | 


able by the Government for 
research on atomic energy for 
military purposes. But that was 
just a starter. 

By the time the first atomic 


bomb was tested at Los Ala- 
mos, New Mexico, the United 
States had spent $2,000,000,- 
000. 


We Work with British 


Beginning in 1940, there was 
an exchange of information be- 
tween the U. S. and Great Brit- 
ain. In 1943, a number of Brit- 
ish scientists came to the U. S. 
to work with our scientists. 

The decision to pool British 
and U. S. efforts, and to build 
the atomic bomb in the United 
States, was made by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill. The United States 
was chosen because our labora- 
tories would be out of reach of 
while Britain 
suffered constant air attacks. 

On June 18, 1942, the U. S. 
War Department organized a 
new district in the Corps of 
Engineers to carry on the work 


enemy bombs, 





| 
| 


on the atomic bonib. This was | 


named the Manhattan District. 
The had no particular 
significance and was chosen to 
conceal the real purpose of the 
project. 

Our 


name 


scientists decided that 


*® Means word is defined on p. 12. 





Acme 
Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer, director of Los Alamos atomic bomb test, and 
Major General Leslie R. Groves, chief of the Manhattan District, inspect 
all that remains of the steel tower from which the first atomic bomb 
was dropped. The intense heat of the bomb had melted the tower. 








there were two possible sources 
of atomic energy. Because time 
was so short, it was decided to 
work on both simultaneously.* 
In advance, it was not certain 


which method could be 
achieved. 
The first source of atomic 


energy was Uranium 235, which 
we discussed last week. The 
second source was a brand-new, 
man-made chemical element 
called Plutonium 
on the atomic table). 

Plutonium is formed _ this 
way: When ordinary U-238 is 
bombarded by slow neutrons, it 
does not usually split in two as 
does an atom of Uranium 235. 
Instead, it “captures” the neu- 
tron, and as a result, has an 
atomic weight of 239. 

But Uranium 239 undergoes 
a nuclear change. A neutron in 





(number 94 | 


the nucleus changes into a pro- | 


ton. Thus, it becomes an ele- 
ment with 93 protons in its 
nucleus. The name “Neptu- 
nium” was given this element. 

But Neptunium is also un- 
stable, and changes into still 
another element: No. 94—which 
is Plutonium. Plutonium is rela- 
tively stable, and like U-235, its 
nucleus can be split by neu- 
trons. ‘ 

The scientists set out to iso- 
late both of these atomic explo- 
sives — Uranium 235 and Plu- 
tonium. 

A list of 


labored on 


the scientists who 
this vast project 





reads like a Who's Who of sci- 
entific genius. The Government 
also enlisted the aid of many 
colleges, universities, and large 
industrial corporations. 

The keynote of the entire 
enterprise was cooperation and 
secrecy. For four years, our na- 
tion gambled vast amounts of 
energy, manpower, scientific 
talent, money, and resources. 
And we won the gamble! We 
accomplished in four years what 
would have taken fifty years in 
normal times. 


Huge Plants Erected 

Huge plants were set up 
near Yakima, Washington, and 
at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, for the 
production of Plutonium. Else- 
where, other scientists labored 
to produce U-235. But it was 
found that Plutonium could be 
produced more easily. 

There is a general impression 
that U-235 was used in the first 
atomic bomb, and Plutonium in 
the second atomic bomb, but 
the War Department has never 
issued any statement on this 
point. So we do not know. 

But the point here is this: 
Enough U-235, or Plutonium, 
was produced at last to make 
the atomic bomb. Our scientists 
were ready for the next tricky 
bit of work —to construct the 
most fearsome weapon in the 
world: an atomic bomb. 

Next week: Explosion .in 
the Desert 





SCIENCE SHORTS 


A new type of magnetic 
material that can make a com- 
pass point east and west, in- 
stead of the -usual north and 
south, has been developed by 
the General Electric Company. 

The new magnet is called 
silmanal. Its name is derived 
from component parts of silver, 
manganese, and aluminum. 

Silmanal’s chief advantage 
over other compass magnets is 
its high resistance to demag- 
netization. It is used in instru- 
ments employed in strong elec- 
trical fields. 

9 o ° 

If you soon find yourself liv- 
ing in circles, you can blame 
R. Buckminster Fuller. 

Mr. Fuller is the inventor of 
a new circular house made of 
aluminum, plywood, and Plex- 


iglas. Inside the Fuller house is 
air-conditioning, a dish-washing 
machine, a_ built-in vacuum- 
cleaning system, and_ other 
streamlined conveniences to 
make your eyes pop. 

The Beech Aircraft Corpora- 
tion is tooling up its Wichita, 
Kansas, factory to turn out 50,- 
000 Fuller houses next year. 


°o o ° 


David Dietz, Science Editor 
of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers and author of Junior 
Scholastic’s atomic energy arti- 
cles, was honored recently for 
“distinguished newspaper sci- 
ence writing.” 

Mr. Dietz, along with 12 
other science reporters, was 
awarded a citation and a medal 
for his interpretations of the 
outstanding scientific news over 
the past 20 years. 
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THE TRUE-LIFE STORY OF A GREAT INVENTOR 


PART 4 q 
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ABOUT THIS TIME THE DIRECTORS OF THE COLUMB/AN 
EXPOSITION WERE ASKING FOR BIDS FOR LIGHTING THE 


WORLD'S FAIR, TO BE HELD IN CHICAGO IN . 
— - "Bg —— THAT SEEMS 


THE LOWEST B/D WE HAVE ) HIGH, LET'S 
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GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE SEIZED THIS OPPORTUNITY 
TO PROVE TO THE WORLD THAT ALTERNATING 

CURRENT WAS PRACTICAL, SAFE AND 
ECONOMICAL . roe 








we GEORGE 

j WESTINGHOUSE- 
“FATHER OF ALTERNAT- 
ING CURRENT™-\NTROOUCED 
| HIS SYSTEM FOR DISTRIBUT 
NG ELECTRICITY, HE WAS 
BITTERLY OPPOSED BY MEN 
WHO PROMOTED DIRECT 
CURRENT. MANY !NOUS- 
TRIAL LEADERS CALLED 
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AN AMAZING TRICK 
WITH REFLECTED LIGHT! 


Place sheet of plain glass in box about 
15 inches square, as shown in Fig. 1. 
Put a tomato can in one corner of box 
and a ripe tomato in the opposite cor- 
ner. Now flash a light on the tomato 
DS 144 fA ‘ ¥ can (Fig. 2) and then on the tomato, 














RAIN OF WHEAT” 


—_ : through hole in top of box (Fig. 3). 
RGICAL LAMP AIDS ae Hen ~— ea a The tomato will appear to have moved 
JRGICAL LAM 'e) MP SCREWS IN IGH . Ser 
S right inside the tomato can! 
THE PHYSICIAN LIKE A LIGHT BULB LIBERTY'S TORCH . 
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Tone in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday, 
2:30 pm, EST, NBC © TED MALONE—Mon, 
thru Fri., 11:45 am, EST, American Network 
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Sam Burger, Editor 


WAC CORPORAL 


she weighs a half ton. The 


q‘ is slim and very tall, and 


her, for se 
Corporal 


named 
curity W ac 

But Wac Corporal is no lady. 
She is a 16-foot needle- 
nose rocket —the most efficient 
rocket produced. At the 
press of a button, the Wac Cor- 
poral will shoot straight up, and 
up and up, to an altitude of 
than 230,000 feet — 43% 
How much higher than 
Wac Corporal could 
really tried, 
And the 


Army has 


reasons 
y 
long 


evel 


more 
miles! 
this the 
soar if she is the 


Army's secret Arniy 
sn't telling 

Wac Corporal was designed 
for Army Ordnance by Dr. 
Frank | Malina, acting director 


of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 


of the California Institute of 
Fechnologs 

As early as 1936, students at 
Caltech began experiments in 


rocket research. Their goal was 
to build a_ high-altitude, in- 
strument-carrying roc ket, which 


meteorologists could use to ex- 





Ouch! That point is really sharp. Douglas Aircraft engineer 
examines the needle-nosed ionosphere rocket, ““Wac Corporal.” 





plore the upper atmosphere. 

The chief problem was to 
find a rocket fuel. For years, 
were made of thousands 
of propellants* — both liquid 
and solid. 


tests 


Army Takes Over 


During the war, the Army be- 
interested in the rocket 
Caltech and 
Propulsion 


came 
experiments at 
sponsored the Jet 
Laboratory for further research. 

In 1944, a number of Wac 
Corporals assembled by 
the Douglas Aircraft Company, 
at Santa Monica, California. 
Flight tests were all successful. 
They proved that the Wac Cor 
poral will be able to carry high 
altitude instruments 
being developed by the 
U. S. Army Signal Corps 

Wac Corporal will carry these 
into the 
return 


were 


whic h are 
now 


delicate instruments 
upper atmosphere and 
with data on temperatures, pres- 
sure, density, and cosmic ray 


measurements. A built-in para- 


chute will enable the Wac Cor- 


poral to land safely, without 
damage to the instruments. 
The Army is reluctant to sup- 
ply many details about Wac 
Corporal, except these: She is 
about 16 feet long from her 
needle-pointed supersonic nose 
to her three-finned tail. She’s a 


lightweight, as high altitude 
rockets go—a mere 1,000 
pounds. For fuel, she uses a 


liquid propellant — hydrocarbon 
ind oxydizer. 

When making a journey into 
the stratosphere, the Wac Cor- 
“tracked” by Army 
radar devices, which determine 
her position and altitude. 


poral is 


Flies Straight Up 


So far, all flights of the Wac 
Corporal have been straight up. 
As a weapon (like the German 
V-2), the Wac Corporal would 
be fired in trajectory.*® The 
Army has not said what the 
Wac Corporal’s range would 
be if she were fired like a shell 
at a target on earth. 

The German V-2 was credited 
with reaching an altitude of 60 
miles, and a range of 200 miles. 
It was 46 feet long, five feet in 
diameter, and weighed 12 tons 
at launching. Compared to the 
slim, lightweight Wac Corporal, 
the V-2 was an_ inefficient, 
clumsy device. 

At present, the United States 
leads the world in the field of 
rocket research. 


WOMEN WITH WINGS 

More than 800 
dents are taking aviation courses 
at Stephen’s College in Mis- 
souri. Another 150 students are 
taking flight courses. Stephens 
College was the first woman's 
college to give its students an 
aviation program. 


women stu- 





* Means word is defined on p. 12. 
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Press Association 





PLANE SPEAKING 





| P GOES civil aviation! T. P. 
Wright, CAA Administrator, 
reports that plane manufactur- 
ers now have orders for 40,000 
personal planes. As for pilots - 
70,000 student pilot certificates 
were issued in 1945. Discharged 
military pilots are receiving cer- 
tification to fly civil aircraft at 
the rate of 1,000 a week. In 
the transport field, U. S. air- 
lines have placed orders for 
more than 500 new transports. 
6.9 
Army engineers at Wright 
Field, Ohio, have received 200 
tons of blueprints and other 
data on the German Air Force. 
More than 500,000 documents 
will be analyzed and made pub- 
lic. Advance information is that 
the Luftwaffe was superior to 
U. S. and British air forces only 
in jet power. 
* * x 
Russia’s mammoth aircraft in- 
dustry has been largely recon- 
verted, and is busy turning out 
such items as bicycles, pots and 
pans, spoons, sleds, tea and cof- 
fee pots, and baby carriages. 
U. S. military aircraft produc- 
tion has shrunk to less than 200 
planes per month. 
a ia 
When is a glider not a glider? 
That’s what the CAA wants to 
know. Nelson Aircraft’s new 
“Bumblebee” glider is equipped 
with a 16-h.p. auxiliary engine. 
This baby put-put is used to 
get the Bumblebee off the 
ground and high enough to 
soar without an engine. CAA 
can't decide whether to licens« 
the Bumblebee as an airplane 
or as a glider. The company 
thinks the CAA will have to 
draw up a new certificate. 
* * x 
The average airplane pilot 
when making a turn at 300 miles 
per hour on a 1,000 foot radius, 
really gains weight. The force 
of gravity on his body is s 
great that the pilot’s weight 
shoots up to 1,000 pounds, and 
his blood becomes as heavy : 
molten metal. 
. « '.¢ 
Dr. Jean Picard, famous for 
his balloon flights into th 
stratosphere, will soon try fo 
a new record. Old record wa 
set in 1935 by Stevens an 
Anderson at 72,394 feet. Dr 
Picard, now teaching at the Uni 
versity of Minnesota, has pe: 
fected a_ specially design 
gondola for the attempt. W 
hear that he plans to take | 
wife along as a kind of ba 








seat gondola driver. 











DRAMA ABOVE THE ! 


| (A FOOTBALL WEEK-END IN® | 
| / THE BIG CITY...A SWELL HOTEL! | 
I COULD, “R.c.”! 

































WHO COULD ASK FOR ; 
. ‘ hi 
A FROSTY BOTTLE a 2 
))\ OF ROYAL CROWN = oh 
COLA. 
nt a 


MORE, QUICKIE ? 
- ae 
as 
- a , mn 





ae P 









HOW WOULD 
YOU LIKE TO WASH 
WINDOWS FOR A 
LIVING, QUICKIE ? 

















I HOPE HIS 
INSURANCE |S 
ALL PAIC UP! 














‘ WY’ 
JEHOSHAPHAT ! 


QUICK! GIVE ME A 
HE SLIPPED! 


HAND! ONE HOOK OF | 
HIS SAFETY BELT IS 
STILL HOLDING. 
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HE'S TOO HEAVY... HE'S PULLING MY 
ARMS RIGHT OUT OF THEIR SOCKETS. 








NOT ENOUGH 

LEVERAGE... WAIT 
A MINUTE... 
I'VE GOT AN 






















I CAN'T LOOK.. 
















"LL JUST SHUT ° 
MY EYES AND HOOKED HIM... 
| THINK ABOUT HEAVE HO, 


QUICKIE! 








"R.C.” THROWS HIS HOMEMADE NOOSE, LASSOING THE 
MAN'S ANKLES, THE ADDED LEVERAGE ENABLES THE 
BOYS TO DRAG THE FAINTING MAN THROUGH THE WINDOW. 












BOYS, THAT WAS SMART WORK! AS 
LONG AS YOU'RE OUR GUESTS nintentone 


IS ON THE. HOUSE! 








—; 
“HE'LL COME 
TO INA 









































| BR-R-R! AND SOCH / FORGET IT, MISTER. HAVE/ YES, SIR! AND 










A CLOSE CALL I SOME ROYAL CROWN IT'S THE ONLY 
HAVE! TANKS VER COLA! IT'S A 9) COLA THAT'S 
MOCH, FELLAS! iz GREAT QUICK-UP! BEST BY 


TASTE-TEST! 











See Sunset Carson in 


A Republic Picture 





COWBOY STAR SUNSET CARSON SAYS: 





Yes 


“BANDITS OF THE BADLANDS” 





ES -S/IREE!/ 1/7 SURE 
TASTES BEST! 


Sunset Carson, popular cowbgy star, 
tried leading colas in paper cups 
and picked one best-tasting. It was 
Royal Crown Cola! Try it yourself 
Say, ‘RC for me.” That’s the quick 
way to get a bottle of Royal Crown 
Cola—best by taste-test. 


NAL CRO . 
ad COLA Ww 2 


Best by taste-test 
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APRIL 15, 1946 


1. TALKING TURKEY 


Underline the correct ending to each of the following state- 


ments. Score 5 points each. Total, 30. 


The larger part of Turkey is located in 


a. Asia c. Africa 
b. Europe d. Australia 
2. During World War I, Turkey was an ally of 


a. Germany c. Russia 
b. United States d. Great Britain 


8. One area that was taken from Turkey as a result of 


World War I was 


a. Bulgaria 
b. Syria 


4. Since 1923, Turkey has been 


a. an empire c. a sultan 
b. a republic d. a caliph 


c. Egypt 
d. Crimea 


5. The leader who westernized Turkey was 


a. Musty Camel c. Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
b. Istanbul d. Pago-Pago 


6. The majority of Turks are 


a. Christians c. Buddhists 


b. Moslems d. Jews 


My score 


2. SECURITY COUNCIL 


Here are four statements. Two of them are correct. Write 
the word True after them. Two are incorrect. Write the word 
False after them. Score 4 points each. Total, 16. 

The Security Council has eleven members. 

9 


2. English is the only language spoken at Security Council 
mee ee 








The Security C ouncil is meeting at Hunter College in 
New York City. wine 

The Russian representative on the Security Council 
Paws from its meetings because he objected to the 
Polish member of the Council. 


My score 


3. ATOMIC TEST 


From the four choices given after each of the following 
questions, choose the correct answer and circle the letter in 
front of it. Score 8 points each. Total, 24. 

1. What nation collaborated with the United States in 
producing the atomic bomb? 

a. Great Britain c. Spain 
b. Russia d. Mexico 

2. What code name was given to the atomic bomb project 

by the War Department? 


a. U-235 c. District of Columbia 
b. Manhattan District d. Zone | 


3. What is the chemical element called which served as 


one of the two sources of atomic energy in the making of the 
atomic bomb? 


a. aluminum c. asylum 
b. Peruvian d. Plutonium 


My score 





‘Citizenship Quiz @ 


Cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca¢acacacacaca 





These questions are based on ahi 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 





4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the answers to the following questions in the blanks 
provided. Score 5 points each. Total, 30. 





1. Wheat 5 nations 2. U. S. representa- 3. Nation located 
ore permanent mem- tive on Security partly in Evrope and 
bers of Security Council. partly in Asia Minor. 
Council? 











WN, 


C4 


Oo x 
t 


England 6. Southwestern state 
teacher who fought where first atomic 
for humane care for bomb was tested. 





/ 








4. Straits which are 5. New 
a vital link between 
Aegean and Black 
Seas. , insane. 








My score My total CQ score 





{STARRED W,ORDS 


Words starred (*) in the magazine are defined below. 


simultaneously (sigh-muhl-TAY-ne-us-le), p. 8. At the 
same time; together. 

propellants (pro-PELL-uhnts), p. 10. Explosives for 
propelling rockets, or other kinds of projectiles. 

trajectory (truh-JECK-tuh-re), p. 10. Curved path a 
projectile follows in its flight through the air. 

repudiated (rih-PEW-de-ate-id), p. 5. Cast off, rejected; 
refused to accept, acknowledge, or pay a debt. 

westernized (WESS-tuhr-nized), p. 6. Made similar to 
the nations of western Europe. Turkey was forced to give 
up many of her old Asiatic ways and adopt the more modern 
customs of Western Europe. 

secular (SECK-you-luhr), p. 6. Worldly; not religious. 
Opposite of clerical, partaining to the clergy. 






Is Your Face Red? 


IFE has its embarrassing moments. 
And when one of them hits you, it 
n almost knock you for a loop —at 
e moment. 
Right in the middle of your book re- 
rt, you forget what you'd planned to 
iy. At Tina’s birthday party, you jab 
uur spoon into the ice cream and it 
des onto the tablecloth, In the ninth 
ning, with the score tied and three 
en on base, you strike out! 
We know a verse that fits these em- 
rrassing moments: 





Vhen you've made an awful blunder 
Don’t bewail your brainless act; 

hink of all your past successes, 
Show yourself a little tact 


[hose are wise words. Embarrassing 
ments are few and’ far between. You 
ike them more important than they 
e if you brood over them. 
Your honor may require an apology. 
But after you've said you're sorry, skip 
From then on, it’s just a good joke 
| you. 
Everyone makes boners. But the wise 
erson takes them with a smile. 


Oo 
> 


“th Sea. 





How're vou doing? 





You are irftroduced to a girl named 
lean Ames. Do you: 

4. Shake hands? 

B. Say “How do you do, Jean. I’m 
zslad to meet you.’’? 

C. Say “Hiya, babe?” 

B is correct. A boy doesn’t shake 
hands with a girl unless she extends 
ier hand to him first. Repeating the 
gir’s name will make your greeting 
sound friendly. It will also help you to 
remember her name. Saying “Hiya, 
babe?” is smart-alecky, and will dis- 
















please the girl. 
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/ : . & HOW TO PITCH : 
hoger a Se es vers s 


| a ee ee ee | 


THE FORK BALL 
b 
CLAUDE PASSEAU 


Champion Pitcher of the 
Champion Chicago Cubs 


























@ The fork ball is employed as a breaking ball or a 
change of pace. It is strictly a big league pitch, and 
should not be used by a young pitcher without the advice 
of his coach. The ball is held with the index and middle 
fingers spread apart. It is supported by the thumb. 





am a etn a ll. as 


@ “A pitcher has to keep in 
top shape,” says champion 
Claude Passeau. “That means 
training — including a good 
diet. | figure a ball player >) 
ought to get some fun out of 
eating. That's why | go for 
Wheaties at breakfast time. 
A big bowl of crisp Wheaties 
flakes with lots of milk and 
fruit gives you mighty im- 
portant nourishment. And 
that famous Wheaties flavor 
changes breakfast from just 
plain eating to real enjoy- 


a 











@ in making the pitch, the wrist is snapped down. 
The ball slides out of the hand between the spread 
fingers. Because it is delivered without spin or rotation, 
the ball “floats” up to the batter. It breaks abruptly a 
few feet from the plate. 





ae se 
Champions” , 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 








@ Like the knuckle ball, the fork ball depends upon the 
resistance of air against the seams for its break. It is 
unpredictable. Because the cleanliness of the seams 
varies, the ball may curve to the left on one pitch and 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are regis- > 
to the right on the next pitch. 


tered trade marks of General Mills, inc. 


GET BIG-LEAGUE PITCHING TIPS from Claude Pas- Defensive Game)— a Wheaties Library of Sports 
seau, Bob Feller, Virgil Trucks, Hank Borowy, Bucky book. Use coupon on Wheaties package to get 
Walters in ‘' Want to be a Baseball Champion#”’ (The your copy of this new 32-page baseball manual. 
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Play Ball! 








HOW THE TEAMS WILL FINISH 
NEXT OCTOBER 

American National 
League League 

1. Boston 1. St. Louis 

2. Detroit 2. Chicago 

3. New York 3. Brooklyn 

4. Washington 4. Pittsburgh 

5. Cleveland 5. Cincinnati 

6. Chicago 6. New York 

7. St. Louis 7. Philadelphia 

8. Philadelphia 8. Bostor 











¥s-Now YOU Can Have 
A New SOUTH BEND Reel! 


Yes, South Bend reels are being made once 
more—those sturdy, smooth-running reels that 
make it so easy to learn to cast, without back- 
lashes. Fishin’ is always fun, but most fun of all 
with a genuine South 
Bend reel. See your 
dealer—then see Dad! 







You can learn to cast in five minutes with this amaz- 
ing reel. You don't have to “thumb” it to cast without 
back-lashes. ‘Makes Fishin’ Fun—For Everyone.'" Two 
models: No. 775—Nickel Silver frame: No. 760—rich 
maroon anodized aluminum 


ANTI-BACK-LASH REELS 


It's a pretty safe bet that Dad 
learned to cast with a South 
Bend Anti-Back-Lash Level 
Winding reel. Or, at any rate, 
he wanted one! Now you can 
get the original, genuine reels 
that first did away with discouraging snarls and tangles 
of line! Two models: No. 1000, shown here, and No 
450—both very moderately priced 


FISHING PHOTO soox-FREE 


Here's a 48-page book packed with 
fishing action pictures—all the prize 
winners in our $3,000 Fishing Photo 
Contest. Also, a swell story and other 
features. Send a post card. It's FREE. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
a77 High Street, South Bend 23, indiana 


SOUTHBEN 





UR big leaguers are all set to open 
the baseball season. And what a 
season it ought to be! 

Joe Di Maggio is back. Ted Williams 
is back. Johnny Mize, Enos Slaughter, 
Dick Wakefield—all the home-run 
clouters who were in khaki and blues 
are waving their war clubs again. And 
a lot of pitchers are going to be un- 
happy. 

The National League is a cinch. It’s 
all in the Cardinals. They have every- 
thing — a dozen fine pitchers, a wonder- 
ful outfield (Moore, Musial, and 
Slaughter), and a smooth-as-Sinatra in- 
field. 

Chicago shouldn't have much trouble 
finishing second. But from there on, it’s 
a toss-up. 

The Dodgers seem to have a little 
more all-around strength than the 
others. So I figure them for third. The 
Pirates and the Reds have the pitching 
to cap the fourth and fifth spots. 

The Giants own a raft of clouters - 
fellows like Mize, Ott, Young, Cooper, 
and Lombardi. But their pitchers are 
so-so. The best they can hope for is 
fourth. I pick ‘em for sixth. 

Both the Phillies and the Braves are 
greatly improved. For the first time in 
years, the Phils have both hitting and 
pitching. 

The Braves’ proudest possession is a 
new manager, Billy Southworth — the 
old Cardinals’ pilot. They also have a 
great hitter, Tommy Holmes, and a 
great pitcher, Mort Cooper. But is that 
enough to lift "em out of the cellar? | 
say no, 

Over in the American League, look 
for the closest race in the history of 
the League. The Red Sox, Tigers, 


Yankees, and Senators are all loaded ° 


with talent. Any one of ‘em can win. 

[ take Boston. (Who said I can have 
them?) The Red Sox boast such powers 
as Williams, Pesky, Doerr, York, and 
Dom Di Maggio. They also have a slew 
of good pitchers led by Hughson and 
Ferriss. 

The Yankees can match ’em in slug- 
gers, but they haven't the pitchers. 

The Tigers have just two quality slug- 
gers — Greenberg and Wakefield. But 
they have three pitching aces — Trout, 
Trucks, and Newhouser. That’s why I 
pick them to nose out the Yankees for 
second place. 

The team to watch is Washington. 
The Senators have five good hitters in 
Heath, Spence, Travis, Lewis, and Clift. 
And they have a half-dozen good pitch- 
ers. So watch out for them. 

So there you have it — the final stand- 
ings all wrapped up in a neat package — 
without a ball being struck! The big 
leagues may as well call the whole thing 
off and just play the world series! 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 















JOE DI MAGGIO biffs one. Back in 
action after three years in the Army. 
the famous Yankee slugger is sharpen- 
ing his eye for the coming season. Note 
wide stance and powerful, level swing. 





Take Your Choice 
Patron (to waiter): “What’s on th 
menu today?” 
Waiter: “Oh, we have hundreds o! 
good things.” 
Patron: “Fine! What are they?” 
Waiter: “Beans.” 


Frances McConnaughey, Hillman (Mich.) Sebo 








Turkey 
(Concluded from page 6) 


seemed to be winning the war, the 
Turks made a trade pact with the Nazis. 
The Turks sent Germany tons of 
chrome — a metal which is vital in the 
manufacture of certain munitions. 

The Turks also prohibited Allied 
ships from passing through the Straits 
of Dardanelles and unloading their war 
supplies at Russia’s Black Sea ports. In- 
stead, Allied supplies had to be un- 
loaded at Persian Gulf ports of Iran, 
ind then carried overland to Russia. 

Russia has never forgiven Turkey for 
this. It is another reason why the Rus- 
sians aré determined to obtain control 
‘f the Dardanelles. 

By 1944, it was clear that the Allies 
winning the war. Slowly but 
surely, Turkey began to abandon her 
“neutrality” and to unite with the Allies. 

On February 23, 1945, Turkey de- 
lared war on Germany and Japan. The 
leclaration of war became effective on 
March 1 —the date the Allies had set 
is a deadline for all nations wishing to 
join the United Nations. 


were 





But Russia was not pleased with Tur- 
key’s behavior. In 1945, Russia refused 
to renew her 20-year-old friendship pact 
with Turkey. 


RUSSIA’S DEMANDS 

Russia today demands two regions 
n northeast Turkey — Kars and Arda- 
han — as well as bases on the Straits of 
Dardanelles Russia also wants the 
terms of the Montreux treaty changed, 
so that Turkey cannot bar foreign war- 
hips from the straits in time of war. 

The U. S. is willing to allow the 
Black Sea powers — Russia, Turkey, 
Bulgaria, and Romania — to move war- 
ships through the straits at all times. 
But Turkey and Britain are opposed to 
this. The Dardanelles is still a sore spot 
in Russia’s relations with Turkey and 
Britain. 

In the past, wars have been fought 
to settle the control of this vital sea- 
way. Today, it is hoped that the U.N.O. 
Security Council will have the last word. 


New Stamp Honors War Vets 

A special 3-cent postage stamp honor- 
ng all veterans of World War II will 
be issued May 9. 
The design of the 
stamp shows a 
facsimile of the 
honorable dis- 
charge emblem 
(see cut). Five 
stars, representing 
those who died 
in the various 








ranches of the service, decorate the 
space argund the emblem 
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*ttag: Ah, 
its ALY HH 


Ever know you could fit 


a windmill into your pocket? 


Bet you’ve often wished you could 
slip some part of your summer vaca- 
tion into your pocket. 


Or wished that you could take the 
picnic at the beach or some favorite 
landmark like this windmill home 
with you to keep forever. 


Well, here’s a way you can do just 
that: 


Merely center your favorite scene 
in your camera’s view finder, hold the 
camera steady, and click the shutter. 


Picture-taking is as simple as that 
when you use Ansco Film. And yet, 
you get clear, beautiful pictures that 
transform your favorite beach or 
windmill into a bright, photographic 
record. A record to fit into your pock- 
et or paste into your album. 


You’ll find Ansco’s “‘wide latitude” 
helps overcome small, accidental 
errors in exposure—that it improves 


your chances of getting a better 
picture every time. 


Ask for a roll of Ansco Film first 
chance you get! Ansco, Binghamton, 
New York. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. General 
Sales Offices, 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 





ASK FOR 








Ans CO 


FILMS « CAMERAS 
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| baster hoo Parade 


Reddish brown. Spread glue about size of a quarter on top 
of egg and lay on strands of white wool for hair. Base is 
made of stiff cardboard. Cover base with triangle of cloth, 
tied in back, for neckerchief. Paint features and glue on wool 
mustache. Cut out hat, curling edges of brim on pencil. 


White, no dye. Glue on red wool strands for hair. The 
ruff is white construction paper, accordion pleated, and 
gathered into a circle. Cut edge of brim is glued to under 
side of hat and glued all around. Add wool pompom. 





eg. S 
© 
x 
b 
~] 
c 
D 
_ 
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Pale pink. Hair is cut from top of cotton sock, or wool 
strands may be used. Cut square of black paper for top ot 
cap. Glue top of hat to base of hat, and base to hair. 





sere =~ ee 


Dye only half green, leaving one half white for white vest. 


a ~ Legs are made of green construction paper. Cut 2% inch 
ASS 


Z \ wide strips. Glue one edge of each and roll spirally to make 
’ <x Y . 
J rs tapering legs. Attach wider end to base of frog. Bend at 
# \ . 
ri 1 /\S knees and ankles and glue on feet. Glue on head and eyes 
wy ; and arms. Paint stripes and spots a darker green; eyes black. 
a 
" PIG 
¢ Bright pink. Cut ears and spiral tail, and snout trom 
\ y bright pink paper. 
DUCK 
P= Yellow. Cut head, bill, and back on fold of paper — dotted 
ei > lines on diagrams indicate fold. To make neck, take 2% inch 
‘. si Ty wide strips of paper, 5 inches long; paste ends together, form- 
( \ A ing a right angle. Fold one over the other alternately. Neck and 
~- bill are glued to the inside of head. 
SENORITA 
a. Mix red and yellow dyes to make rich complexion. Paint 
fi m face and hair. Glue comb to back of head. Use lace or 
Lt ef APS\ net for scarf. Adjust scarf over comb and glue the edge ot 
f\ SAE) scarf underneath base, to hold egg steady. Rose is made of 
; oo y red and green construction paper, and is glued or scotch-taped 
‘ 


A ____- to mouth, or inserted across the comb. 


IN"“IAN 
Red brown. Hair is black wool strands, braided at each 
y side, and tied with colored cord. Attach feather and headband 
\ with glue. Paint features. (Base could be made like Sheriff's 
fx using stiff paper fringed like buckskin along bottom.) 
a 








Materials Needed: Easter egg dyes; 
package of construction paper (assorted 
colors); rubber cement or glue (every- 
thing must be double-stuck — both parts 
to be joined should be spread with glue). 


(GRADUATES 
CAP 
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STAND ROSE 


PAPER 
FEATHER 






IND/AN 









Send your Word 
Trees to Junior Scho- 
lastic Word Wizards, 
220 E. 42nd St., New 











Loyal 
Eager 
Ready 
Pac tful 


CLARA TARULLI 
Dover (O.) H. 5S. 


Alert 

valty 

we 
ficien y 
sratetul 
industrious 


Admiration 
Nation 
Courteous 
I juality 
NATHANIEL STUBBS 
P.S. 44 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sincerity 
Patience 
Order 
Reliability 
Pact 
Self-control 
Merit 
Altruistic 
Necessity 


Satistaction 


clude your 


name of teacher. 


Initiative 
Democratic 

Earnest 

Ability 

Love 

Service 

ARNETTA THOMASON 


Bryan Station School 
Lexington, Ky. 


Independence 
Neatness 
Idealism 
Truthfulness 
Ingenuity 
Achievement 
Thoughtfulness 
Incentive 
V Igor 
Enterprise 
BERNARD BREGMAN 


Eastern School 
East Orange, N. J. 


Perseverance 
Ambition 
Thoughtfulness 
Initiative 
Endurance 


York 17, N. Y. In- 
name, 
address, school and 
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UMPIRE: Out! 
COACH: There goes the ball game. Frank’s a flash for the first five innings but 
he always slows down to a walk. 





lucky to be able to walk off the field. 


@ FRANK: All right, so I should have beaten the throw. The way my feet feel I’m 


COACH: Take it easy. It’s just a hunch, but I'll bet what you need are canvas 
shoes with “‘P-F’’—the built-in feature that helps keep the bones of your 


feet in their natural, normal position . . 
and thus increases your staying power. 


. guards against tired leg muscles 


Helpfulness Neighborliness 
Consideration 


Endea\ or 


Inspiration 
Practical 
MARY ALICE ALLEN MARION LEPOW 


Lincoln School P. S$. 20 
Olympic, Wash. Staten Island, N. Y 


WORD WIZARDS 


Listed below are additional Word 
Wizard winners. 
[rene Bratland, Eugene Johnson, Litch- 
Id (Minn.) Jr. H. S.; Alberta Brouwer, 
Jora Jean Stallings, Englewood Christian 
School, Chicago, III Richard Markland, 
larlyn Smith, Ft. Me Kinley School Day- 
O.; Joe Bruno, Adeline Luberto, Cos 
Ib Conn School; Barbara French, 
‘ewburg School, Plymouth, Mich.; Janet 
inn Cohen, Janet Regan, Benton School, 
‘ew Haven, Conn 
Priscilla Johnson, Lowry School, Minne- 
lis, Minn.; Diane Newman, P. S. 139, 
w York, N. Y.; Joanne Peck, Central 
School, Helena, Mont.; Erma Mae Pagel, 
salaton Minn.) School; Carol 
eorge Hall Jr. H. S., Ogdensburg, N. Y.: 
sandra Bowman, Couch School, Portland, 
jre 
Ronald Stanley, East Kane School, Kane, 
; Duane M. Cady, Hooper School, End- 


ell, N. Y.; Joyce Hope, Juneau Public 


Sophy, 


school, Juneau, Alaska; Marlene Steiner, 


Washington School, Olympia (Wash.); 
BR. E. 
Texas; Betty La Follette, Washington Jr. 


H. S., Centerville, Ia. 





Ligon, Neuville School, Choice, 








FRANK: Lemme out of here, and watch these tired feet travel to a shoe store 
.. . but fast! 


COACH: Wait a minute. I forgot to tell you that ““P-F’’ isa Patented Feature 
and found only in canvas shoes made by B. F. Goodrich or Hood Rubber 


Company / 
‘ieee TER ; 


j se INQ 2 
COACH: Wow! Frank score: Ks 

from second on a single i f Ys 

the last of the 11th. 0 / ja 


/7 \ 
FRANK: When I catch V4 ‘a 
f 










my breath, I’ll give three 
cheers for “P-F’’! a A 


a : eo oh . , 
oy PP, 
at AN means 


Posture Foundation 
—a Patented Feature found only 


in canvas shoes made by 
WHY **f?.°? PROTECTS FEET ‘ 


B. F. Goodrich 


1. This rigid wedge keeps the 2. This s 
‘ ° ponge rubber 
bones of the foot in their nat- cushion protects the sen- H OoD RU BBER Ce 
y O, 


ural, normal position. sitive area of the foot. 
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Smilin’ Thru 


Two soldiers, carrying an inner tube 


that had blown out, 


TIRES SMILE AT THE MILES. 


Laying the tube before the proprietor, 


one soldier said gravely: “Say, mister, 
this one laughed out loud.” 
Bernard Zeliger, P. 8. 65, Bronx, N. ¥. 


First Things First 


Mother: “Willie, will you have pie or 
pudding?” 

Willie: “Pie.” 

Mother (Trving to teach him some 
manners): “Pie what?” 

Willie ie first.” 

Shirley Martine. Overbrook Jr. H. S., I sb Pa 


entered a service 
station which displayed the sign: OUR 
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week here's 

a real double 
header! And 
you'll be right 
every time with 
this great combi- 
nation ...agenuine Louisville 
Slugger Softball Bat and a 
copy of the 1946H &B 
Official Softball Rule Book. 
It always pays to play with 
the best and to know all the 
tules of the game. 


Ask your dealer for the : j 
new 1946 Official Softball gee | 
Rules or if he can't supply 1 
you, send /O¢ in stamps or ; 
coin direct to Hillerich & : H 
Bradsby Co., Inc., Dept. | cma 
S-32 Louisville, Kentucky. 


<n Sugg 
\WILLE RICH BRADSBY C*) 
oe’ G/ 
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semester (16 issues). 






Pa 
Louisville 
SLUGGER BATS 
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Published weekly during the school 
year (32 issues). Member of Audit 
Bureau of Circulation. 
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MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and 
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Daffy Ditty 


[ rose and gave her my seat; 

I could not let her stand— 

She made me think of my mother, 
With that strap held in her hand. 


McCall Spirit 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Jo Anne 
Parcels, Moran (Kan.) School. 


In Johannesburg, South Africa, an 
old lady sat opposite a gum-chewing 
American soldier in a suburban train. 
After some minutes, she smiled amiably, 
leaned forward and said apologetically : 

“It’s very kind of you to talk to me, 
sir, but I am stone deaf.” 











This Week 
“My! That's the sixth proposal I’ve 
had today!” 





Keep It in Mind 


Teacher: “What is the meaning of th 
word space?” 

Tommy: “Well, it’s something wher 
there isn’t anything. I can’t describe i 
exactly, but I have it in my head.” 


Bill Adams, Highland Springs (Va.) Se! 


Good Buy 


Jackie: “We've got a new baby and it 
cost $100.” 

Wackie: “Goodness, isn’t that a lot o! 
money for a tiny baby?” 

Jackie: “Yes, but think how long the 
last!” 


George Dockery Jr., Rhinelander School, Evansville, bl 


Nuts 


Dinner Guest: “Will you please pas 
the nuts. Professor?” 

Professor (absent-mindedly): “Yes 
I suppose so, but most of them deserv: 
to fail.” 


Har Jaffe, Suffer N. ¥.) @ 


In a Small Way 


Little Mary was going to a fancy 
dress party and could not think of what 
to wear. Suddenly, she had an idea. 

“May I go as a milkmaid, mother? 

“You're too small, Mary.” 

“But I can go as a condensed milk 
maid, can’t 1?” 


Charles J. Prachensky, Vinton Schoc Omaha, Ne 














Send for this big 
22,000-WORD 
WEBSTER 
DICTIONARY 


Here’s your chance to get — prac- 
tically as a gift — a big, complete, 
up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 defi 
nitions, and 12 special sections, 
including a digest of military and 
naval facts. Just mail 15c and two 
empty 5c Planters Bags or 15< 
and one empty 10c Planters 
Mixed Nuts bag to PLANTERS, 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
a copy will be sent promptly. 















news 


1. Republic in Asia Minor 
7. One who breeds. 
). Precious stone. 


10. Spanish word for yes. 

1. Dash or ardor. 

3. Hebrew judge and high priest. 
4. Part of a circle. 

6. Children’s game. 


19. Indiana (abbrev.). 

22. Large amount. 

23. English measure of length — 45 inches 
24. To behold. 

25. Abbrev. for pints 


26. Spanish word for river. 

27. 2000 pounds. 

28. Mineral spring. 

30. Cause to go. 

32. Form of be. 

34. Seaport in Finland. 

35. Metal ring put around end of cane 
8. Past tense of call 


4 oown 


1. Tuberculosis. 

2. Plead with. 

3. Elects again. 

1. Turkish political leader 
5. Short for Edward 

3. Affirmative answer. 


Rhode Island | 


ind president 


5 abbrev. ). 

2. Salt obtained from potash. 
14. High mountain. 

>) Decay 

17. Leading character in 
\8. High shine. 

19. Capital of Turkey. 

20. New. 

21. Wild beast’s home. 


29. Precious gem. 


Arabian Nights 


Money given to the poor. 

. Conjunction showing supposition. 
33. Dry. 

6 


37. Abbrev. for editor. 


Answers in Teachers 
Pupils Edition next issue 


Edition this issue; 


| 
| 
~ | 
Egyptian sun god. 
in 














THE WIFE OF MONTE CRISTO 
MMA PRC Picture 


T seems that Alexandre Dumas wrote 
a sequel to his exciting story, The 

Count of Monte Cristo. Leave it to 

Hollywood to unearth the treasure. 

Thanks to PRC’s sleuthing, the Count 

Martin Kosleck) rides again. This time 
his comrade-in-arms is his wife (Lenore 
Aubert). 

The story takes place in 1832, in 
Paris. A violent epidemic of plague is 
sweeping the city. Crooked profiteers 
are selling poisonous medicine at ex- 


19 


orbitant prices. Disguised as “The 
Avenger,” the Count tracks down the 
criminals. 





MOVIE CHECK-UP 


Drama: ““The Wife of Monte Cristo 
“¥Devotion. “““A Walk in the Sun. 


“Dragonwyck. ““The Bandit of Sher- 
wood Forest. ““Miss Susie  Slagle’s. 
Comedy: ““Because of Him. ““Road 


to Utopia. ~“““Colonel Effingham’s Raid. 
“The Sailor Takes a Wife. 
Musical: ““Two Sisters from Boston. 


“Ziegfeld Follies. ~“““The Harvey Girls. 
Mystery: “The Spiral Staircase. 
Western: ““The Virginian. ““Bad 


man’s Territory. ““Abilene Town. 





Solution to Last Week’s News Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-lei; 
no; 10-in; 11-hod; 


4-seer; 5-Teheran; 8-toga; 9 
14-sea; 16-R. I.; 17-Ga.; 19 


cram; 21-Isfahan; 24-Pope; 25-set. 

DOWN: 1-Lee; 2-e’er; 3-Iran; 4-shah; 5-tone 
7-no; 8-’tis; 12-Oran; 13-dim; 15-ache; 17-G.L.: 
18-asps; 20-Ra; 22-foe; 23-apt. 
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See the Pretty Birdie! 


So Easy to Whittle 
with an X-acto Knife 


No trouble to make, no trouble to keep 
. that’s the double feature of this 
little yellow-bill. Carve it out of a hunk 
of soft white pine in a jiffy, with your 
super-sharp X-acto. It’s one of 25 clever 
projects in the fascinating 32-page 
booklet, “Whittling Is Easy With 
X-acto.” Send 10c for a copv. 


A Blade for Every _,7 
Cutting Job | 


Here’s the whittler’s delight VN 

. an all-metal X-acto Knife, \ 
with special assortment of 
whittling blades. Firm-grip 
handle, designed for safety 
and precise control, Ideal for 
curves and corners. Complete 
with wooden chest, $2. Other 
X-acto Knives and Sets, 50c 
to $5. 





mal 














CUT PERFECT MATS 


New X-acto Knife Guide and 
Beveler Is Simple, Foolproof Tool 


Designed like a T-square; of 
light, sturdy magnesium, with 
non-slip ridging; holds firm and 
straight on your work. The 
smooth block slide and visible 
30-inch scale help prevent over- 
cutting at corners. $7.50 com- 
plete with No. 6 All-Metal 
X-acto Mat Knife. 




















Buy where you see this sign. At your 
Hardware, Hobby or Gift Shop 





x-acto 


KNIVES & TOOLS 


Or if not available, write 
direct to X-acto Crescent 
Products Co., Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 


16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 











ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
FOR ONLY A 


— Ser STATES STAMPS 
orted--just as see eived trom c 
t ‘ONLY “10 
de- 


Serene 
hing something cent xatya Money meek if not 


0 SE 
lighted. lmustrated bargain lists with per 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 


, PINS 30°” RINGS‘I® ~ 


For your class or club. Over 
©) 300 designs. Finest quality 
Write P,, Metal Arts Co 

ay 











tions, up 13,23 





















LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE- FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Ccuntries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 








Advertisements in Junior Scholastic are guides 
to education, health or fun. They are worthy of 
your attention. Please remember to mention 
Junior Scholastic when writing to advertisers. 
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@ You can say THAT again! Spalding-made 
base balls have been the ONLY ones used in 
BIG LEAGUE and WORLD SERIES games since each 
Major League was organized .. . and that goes 
*way back to before your Dad was born! Play 
ball with the ball the Big Leaguers use! Look 
for “SPALDING” or “RKACH” on the cover! 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Div. of Spalding 


Member of the Athletic Institute 


TARR 


=e THE TWINS OF 
Sy THE MAJORS 


BOTH MADE BY 


For 70 vears the one and only OFFICIAL For 46 years the one and only OFFICIAL S P A D | N G 
Ball of the National League! Ball of the American League! L 
oe 



















HE American for the 

United Nations, one of the coun- 
try’s leading educational groups, whose 
activities are devoted exclusively to the 
fostering of United Nations under- 
standing, has joined hands with NBC 
in a vast project. 

This project will set aside the first 
week in September as United Nations 
Week. Activities for this week in com- 
munities throughout the country will 
include special assemblies, concerts, 
and broadcasts. The first of the NBC 
University of the Air series based on 
the United Nations theme will begin 
on June 7th with “Tales of the Foreign 
Service,” replacing “World’s Great 
Novels” (NBC — Fri. at 11:30 p.m.). 
“Our Foreign Policy” (NBC — Sat. at 
7:00 p.m.) will honor the UNO, be- 
ginning June 15th. “Music of the 


Association 





Story of Intolerance 


The Council Against Intolerance an- 
nounces that the film-strip Forward — 
All Together is now ready. Produced 
by the Council and prepared by Wil- 
liam Carey, it tells the story of intol- 
erance in the nation, gives the bad 
spots and the bright ones in the national 
scene and tells what can be done about 
the rising tide of prejudice. 

Speech notes accompany each film 
vhich the teacher or discussion leader 
can use to guide the discussion. 

A filmstrip can be borrowed from the 
Council, 17 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
[t can be purchased for $2.50 from 
Film Publishers, Inc., 12 East 44th 
Street, New York. 

Three more filmstrips are in prepara- 
tion by the Council: The Springfield 
Plan; The Negro in American Life and 
The Jew in American Life. 


United Nations” will begin on June 27th 
(NBC — Thurs, at 11:30 p.m.). “Home 
Around the World” will begin July 6th 
(NBC — Sat. at 9:00 a.m.). 


State Observance Asked 


Through the AAUN, governors of 
states will be asked to proclaim state- 
wide observance of the United Nations 
Week. The National Educational As- 
sociation, with a teacher membership 
of 850,000, will officially observe this 
week in America’s schools. NBC’s in- 
dependent, affiliated stations are plan- 
ning special activities in their localities. 


Special pamphlets, folders, and post- 
ers for distribution by branches and 
chapters of the AAUN will be prepared 
for distribution. A keynote motto, se- 
lected by AAUN and NBC will be used 
on mailing pieces along with the official 
seal on the United Nations Charter. 

Teachers will want to plan ahead 
for United Nations Week. The NBC 
programs listed above might be re- 
corded for later use in the classroom 
during UNO week. Assembly programs, 
classroom film showings, development 
of classroom projects all may be 
planned now so that the maximum 
benefit will be gained during the first 
week in September when the atten- 
tion of America is focused on the 
United Nations, 





Two New Films 
Define Democracy 


NCYCLOPEDIA Britannica Films, 


Inc., makers of short classroom 


now offer Democracy and 
Despotism, two new, inter-related films 
whose sole purpose is to define democ- 
racy in the classroom. The definitive 
terms embodied in these short movies 
were settled on by an advisory board 
of educators after an 18-month debate. 

The advisory panel chose two “signs” 
and two “conditions” to use in evalu- 
ating the democratic status of a com- 
munity. The two signs are “shared pow- 
er” and “shared respect.” The two con- 
ditions are “balanced economy” and 
“enlightenment.” Needless to say, the 
film Democracy delineates the positive 
aspect of these signs and conditions, 
while Despotism shows the reverse side 
of the coin. Both films, while perhaps 
over-general, hammer home their points 
with directness and simplicity. 

Dr. V. Clyde Arnspiger, executive 
vice president of Britannica Films, a 
joint project of the Encyclopedia pub- 
lishers, estimated that 500,000 junior 
high school and high school students 
would see the 12-minute sound films 
within a year. The movies may be 
shown separately, although they are 
designed to complement each other. 
Dr. Arnspiger said additional political 


movies, 





science films would include one on 
pressure groups and another on war. 


OWI Films 


A valuable tie-in and amplification 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica films is 
provided by OWI films produced to 
show the people of foreign lands how 
America lives. Two excellent examples 
of such documentaries are The Cum- 
mington Story and The County Agent. 
Both films aim at counteracting the 
Hollywood version of American life, 
through contemporary subjects, such 
as social questions and technological 
achievements; through simple yet sig- 
nificant aspects of human life. These 
films offer teachers a great latitude be- 
cause they offer a great many elements. 
The creative teacher could dig into the 
picture, deepen and enlarge its mean- 
ing by isolating factors and creating 
projects of them. 

Unfortunately, the two above docu- 
mentaries are not easily accessible to 
American schools. Here, according to 
Julien Bryan, producer of The County 
Agent, the teachers’ duty is clear. 
Teachers should demand distribution of 
these films from the Library of Con- 
gress, They may write to Luther Evans 
of the Library of Congress, or to thei 
own congressman. 
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12:00-12:30 p.m. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS* 
Leading scholars, critics, and writers 
discuss the world’s great books. 


1:00-1:30 p.m. Platform, 


CBS* 

Two eminent guests and alternating 
chairmen discuss the vital issues of the 
day. 


People’s 


1:30-1:45 p.m. Time for Reason, CBS* 
Lyman Bryson, CBS director of Edu- 
cation and Postwar Studies, talks on 
questions of national and international 
postwar reconstruction. 


_ 


:00-4:30 p.m. The National Hour, 
NBC* 

Robert St. John and Robert McCor- 
mick as narrators lead this discussion of 
major national problems of the recon- 
version period. Outstanding public opin- 
ion program. 


8:00-9:00 p.m. Ford Sunday Evening 
Hour, ABC* 


Familiar music, including familiar 
symphonies, concertos, and tone poems. 
Outstanding guest conductors and guest 


stars 


9:00-9:30 p.m. Exploring the Unknown, 
MBS* 


Science, and its impact on our daily 
lives. Directed by Sherman Dryer. 


10:00-11:00 p.m. Theater Guild, ABC* 


Guild successes, supplemented by 
other fine dramatic material makes this 
an outstanding cultural program. 


10:00-10:30 p.m. Freedom of Oppor- 
tunity, MBS* 


The lives of outstanding American 
men and women who have contributed 
to the cause of freedom and democracy. 


11:30-12:00 p.m. The Pacific Story, 
NBC* 

The problems and crucial issues of the 
eastern world as they must affect the 
peoples of the western world. Authorita- 
tive guest speakers presented each week. 


MONDAY 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 
NBC 

Top stars of stage and screen bring 

scenes of America’s historic 


vesterdays 


00-10:00 p.m. Lux Radio Theater, 
CBS 


Dramatiza is of the best in motion 

K i | tl Rad Program Listing 

\ sory tt Federal Radio Edu 

. » « nit S. Ottice of Education 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR MAY 


picture entertainment, featuring screen 


stars. 
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9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 


the Air, MBS* 

Meeting of American minds, under 
the direction of Theodore Granik. Lead- 
ers of Government, labor, and business 
discuss today’s issues. 


9:30-9:45 p.m. Doctors Talk It Over, 


ABC* 


Milton Cross interviews medical au- 
thorities for what’s new in medical care 
and public health 


WEDNESDAY 


10:30-11:00 p.m. Open Hearing, CBS 


New series of half-hour discussion 
programs, designed to present Federal 
legislators and Government spokesmen 
who make and execute national policy. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Invitation to 
Music, CBS* 


The unusual and unfamiliar works of 
great composers given full production 
by soloists and the Columbia Broadcast 
Symphony. 


THURSDAY 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Suspense, CBS 


Highly original dramatizations of the 
unusual and bizarre. 


8:30-9:30 p.m. America’s Town Meet- 
ing, ABC* 


One of the oldest audience-participa- 
tion forum programs on the air. George 
V. Denny acts as moderator. Authorita- 
tive leaders discuss questions of national 
and international importance. 


rm. §- 0° A’ YF 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. World’s Great 
Novels, NBC* 

Literature course of the University of 
the Air. May 3, May 10, May 17, May 
24, A Hazard of New Fortunes. May 31, 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. 


SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You 
Make It, NBC* 


University of the Air unit. Clever 
dramatizations give advice painlessly on 
the problems of the home, family, and 
community. Handbooks of background 
material are availabl 


12:15-12:30 p.m. Teen Age Time, ABC 

Elizabeth Woodward acts as counsel- 

lor to teen-agers throughout the country 

who submit their problems These prob- 
lems are dramatized. 





5:00-6:00 p.m. Saturday Concert, ABC 
ABC Symphony will present their 
fourth annual summer concert series 
with guest soloists. 
2:30-2:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC* 
Dramatizations of problems of home 
and family life. Presented by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 


2:30-3:00 p.m. Columbia Workshop, 
CBS* 
Radio writing talent is given good 
production on Columbia’s experimental 
workshop. 


3:00-3:30 p.m. 
CBS* 

The ex-serviceman faces his own re- 
conversion to civilian life. Done in col- 
laboration with the U. S. Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration. 


4:00-4:30 p.m. Doctors at Home, NBC* 

New advances in medicine and medi- 

cal research make absorbing dramatiza- 

tions. Presented in cooperation with the 
American Medical Association. 


7:00-7:30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, 
NBC* 

University of the Air series. Represen- 
tatives of the State Dept., Congressmen, 
and other members of the Government 
discuss vital issues concerning our for- 
eign policy. Copies of the broadcast are 
available. 


Assignment Home, 





Scholastic’s 
Travel Annual 


Watch for your copy of Scholastic’s new 
teacher travel annual, Your Vacation. It 
will be mailed to you free of cost on or 
about May Ist. Your Vacation’s 48 pages 
are packed solid with suggestions of 
where to go, various available services, in 
formative highlights, and the general know 
how of vacationing in the countries acces- 
sible for travel this coming summer. These 
countries include: the United States, Can- 
ada, Alaska, the West Indies, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America. 

Next year’s edition of Your Vacation 
will contain additional information about 
European countries, all-expense tours, serv- 
ices, and transportation which this year 
are not yet available for your travel pleas 
ure. 

If you want to be sure to get the 1947 
annual, fill out and return the coupon you 
will find on page 45 of Your Vacation 

A new treatment for classrooms which, it 
is claimed, reduces nervous fatigue 
both teachers and pupils by eliminati: 
is offered by the Theodor 
R. Sills Co., 43 East Ohio St., Chicago 
Ill. Walls and ceilings are plastered wit 


excess Noe, 


an acoustical plaster made of gypsur 
which absorbs reverberations, and is said 
be fireproof and a reflector of light. 








TIPS TO 
TEACHERS 


Photographs 


Prints and Photographs Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Reproduction of more than one mil- 

ion engravings, lithographs, and pho- 

tographs, covering all phases of the his- 
tory of the United States have been 
issembled in the Library of Congress. 

Copies of many of them are available 

for 25 cents per print. A catalogue is 

being assembled so prints may be or- 
lered by mail. 


Printed Materials 


Electrical Living. Pittsburgh 30, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Editorial Service, 306 
Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017. 1946. 
39 pages, 10 cents. 

Booklet containing practical ideas on 
home electrification, illustrated mainly 
by Walt Disney. , 
How to Make the Best Use of the 

Rental Film Library. Association 

Film News, Motion Picture Bureau, 

YMCA, 347 Madison Ave., New 

York 17, N. Y. 

Concise article on how to avoid film 
headaches with suggested remedies. 


Recordings 


Historical Recordings, 505 Fifth Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 

New albums containing direct re- 
cordings of important speeches of 
World War II leaders. Recordings are 
made on “Vinylite” plastic, non-shat- 
tering material. First album of series, 
now ready for distribution, contains 
four records, eight sides. 


New Equipment 


Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 1140 W. 
Superior St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
Radiant’s Hy-Flect fabric is the 

rade name given a new screen with a 

lass-beaded surface. The manufactur- 

s claim this projection surface gives 

lded brilliance and clearer detail to 

ctures projected. 

More Projectors in 1946, according 
to the Motion Picture Service of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, who esti- 

ite that 50,000 projectors will be 

inufactured this year. Before the war 

ere were less than 15,000 16 mm. 

ojectors in the U. S. 

eVry, 1111 Armitage Ave., New 

York, N. Y. Catalogue. 1946. 15 pp. 

Equipment 


accessories, including 


lilm filing and storage cabinets, com- 
plete with price listings. 


Scholarship 


Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, 
Iowa. 


This leading manufacturer of 16 
mm. sound motion picture equipment 
has provided funds for two 4-H Club 
scholarships in visual education to the 
National Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work. Contestants must show evi- 
dence of interest and experience in 
operation of motion picture projection 
equipment, and have at least one course 
in visual education. 


FM 


Frequency modulation broadcasting 
permits by the FCC for educational 
institutions now number eleven granted, 
with 27 applications from schools in 
the dockets. Costs are reasonable. A 
250-watt station costs about $7,000 to 
$12,000. Educators wishing informa- 
tion on FM projects should write Dr. 
R. R. Lowdermilk, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, for free’ planning and technical 
information. 

Educators are warned about the pur- 
chase of radios which do not have FM 
reception bands. Many sets returning to 
the market are not yet engineered to 
pick up FM programs. 


CORRECTION! 


The March Illth issue of World 
Week listed 18 Million Orphans, a 
March of Time film, as available in 
16 mm. The film is not now available in 
16 mm., but MOT is planning to re- 
lease it as a Forum Edition film in 
1946-47, perhaps under a different 
title. 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
PHOTO CONTEST 


May 15th is the closing date for the 
National High School Photographic 
Awards, the nationwide competition 
sponsored by Eastman Kodak Company. 
Students enrolled in public, parochial 
or preparatory schools in the ninth to 
the twelfth grades inclusive are eligible 
to submit snapshots for cash prizes. 
Three hundred and eighteen cash prizes 
ranging from $5 to $600 and totaling 
$3,000 will be awarded to the prize- 
winners, The board of judges includgs: 
Kate Smith, well-known radio singer; 
Milton Caniff, creator of the comic 
strip, “Terry and the Pirates,” and Ken- 
neth W. Williams, Director of the Pho- 
tographic Studio of the Eastman Kodak 
Company. Prize-winning pictures will 
receive national recognition in high 
school exhibitions all over the country. 
Official entry blanks, rules, and instruc- 
tions available in high school office or 
from photographic dealers. 





New Films 
for Schools 


FOOD — SECRET OF THE PEACE. 
17 min. 16 mm.—Sd. Producer, Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. Avail- 
able from Brandon Films, 1600 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

This film drives home the extent of 
the problem of starving thousands in 
Europe, and the danger faced by all 
the Allied nations whose prosperity is 
becoming increasingly interdependent. 
Solutions whereby we can meet and 
solve this problem are given. Discus- 
sion trailer. 


ACHIMOTA. 19 mins. 16 mm.—Sd. Pro- 
duced and distributed by British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

A modern college, deep in the heart 
of “darkest Africa,” whose aim is to 
add the benefits of Western civiliza- 
tion to the best of African tradition. 
Under the guidance of the European 
and African staff the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of progress are being ab- 
sorbed by the people of Africa. Com- 
mentary written and spoken by Julian 
Huxley. 


FIT AND FAIR. 20 mins. 16 mm.—Sd.- 
color. Produced for Richard Hudnut 
by Films for Industry, Inc. Available 
free from the YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

The importance of good posture, 
poise, diet, and grooming to the teen- 
age girl. The film shows how to utilize 
activities of daily life as exercise, and 
how to apply makeup. 


PRECIOUS LAND. 10 mins. 16 mm.— 
Sd. Available free from YMCA Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Filmed by a noted American camera- 
man, this film presents study of Japanese 
farmer's never-ending fight to feed the 
nation from his tiny patch of land. In 
asking for this film, name the institu- 
tion you represent, and give three al- 
ternative booking dates. 


THE CHANCE TO LOSE. 10 mins. 16 
mm.—Sd. Produced by Wilding Pic- 
ture Productions, Inc. Available free 
from Wilding Picture Productions, 


Inc., 7635 Grand River Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 
New and important safety movie, 


produced for Plymouth Division of 
Chrysler Corp. Covers all phases of 
safe driving. Not suitable below high 
school level. 








- ACQUIRING or selecting classroom 


films, the thoughtful educator asks 
these questions. For — despite the ad- 
vantages of films as a teaching tool — 
the right film must be used to obtain 
the full advantage of this medium. 

If it is an Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Film,” it was made solely to 
assist teachers in imparting to students 
skills and facts as well as developing 
attitudes professionally regarded as an 


integral part of the school curriculum. 


If it is an Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Film, it is authentic and 
teacher-tested. It is professionally 
created in collaboration with leading 
subject-matter specialists for use as an 
integral part of the school curriculum. 
It instructs—it helps accomplish specific 
teaching objectives with a minimum of 
effort. 

The wise educator also asks: “What 
is its cost?” Even schools with small 


budgets can build a classroom film 


library — now — under our new Lease 
to-OWN Plan or by participating in a 
Cooperative Film Library program 
Costs are as low as film rentals - 
frequently lower. 

You'll want to know more about 
these plans which make it possible 
at low cost — to offer your students thi 
great learning advantage. For complet 
information, write Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 4-D, 2 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


*Formerly Erpi 





